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Tikkun Olam (Repair the World) : 

Thoughts on the Role of Jewish Education in Teaching for 
Social Justice within a Normative Discourse of Self - 
A Question of Accommodation ( s ) 

A Matter of Translation? 

Judaism is, through its scholarly traditions, both 
inclusive and isolationist. As a culture of strangers i~n -- 
strange lands the struggle for Jews, ever since Joseph 
first attempted assimilation in the Royal Court of Egypt, 
has been one of assimilation or acculturation vis-a-vis the 
host culture. Nothing makes this point more clearly than 
the rabbinic discussion from the Bavli Talmud tractate 
Megillah, 8b, 9a & 9b (Translation quoted in Levinas, 

1994). Here the rabbis discuss whether or not the Torah, 
or any other sacred writing for that matter, can be 
translated into the languages of the goyim (Hebrew for 
nations and generally referring to nations other than 
Israel) from the original Hebrew and have that translation 
continue to retain the qualities that make the text sacred 
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(the ability to make the hands impure 1 ) . In a statement of 
unlimited universality the Mishna 2 beginning on 8b reads: 
Between the [holy] books on one hand and the 
tefilin and mezuzot on the other , this is the 
only difference: the books are written in all 
languages whereas the tefilin and mezuzot only in 
Hebrew. (Emphasis mine) 

It is clear in this passage that the starting point of 
the argument is an only slightly qualified assurance that 
translation does not interfere with sacredness. The 
tefilin and mezuzot are set out as exceptions to the 
overall ruling, a point I will return to later. This 
position is clearly one of assimilation, one that welcomes 
a cross-cultural interface with the host nation. 

Not completely satisfied, a qualification is found in 
the Mishna ascribed to Rabbi Shimon ben Gamliel: 



1 Making the hands impure refers to the Jewish custom never 
touching sacred text with the hands. To do so renders the hands impure 
and requires a ritual bath ( mikvah ) to assure purity. The text is not 
affected if touched. The readers of Torah, for example, use a pointer, 
or yad, to insure purity of the hands. 

2 The rabbinic text redacted c. 200 C.E. The original work of the 
Talmud. 
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Even for the [holy] books , they [the masters] 
have only authorized [by way of another language] 
their being written in Greek. 

Rabbi Shimon ben Gamliel, while not in opposition to 
translations of Torah or other sacred texts with the 
exception of the tefilin and mezuzot , limits them to Greek 
alone as the sole authorized translation, one that will not 
interfere with making the hands impure. Rabbi Shimon ben 
Gamliel narrows the focus of assimilation to fit his 
already existing experience. The Torah had already been 
translated into Greek at the time of. his clarification, a 
task supervised by and under the authority of the rabbinic 
sages . 

So far so good. The Mishna sets forth a version of 
Judaism that is inclusive and expansionist to a point. 

This Judaism is one that welcomes a formal association with 
the host, a relationship that invites discursive exchanges 
and the understanding that is fixed to that exchange. It 
is also a Judaism that seeks to maintain itself through its 
most sacred texts, the written tefilin and mezuzot. This 
Judaism seeks to establish a discourse with the host while 
maintaining a self-sustaining culture that is its own. 

This is a Judaism that, tempered by the early Diaspora 
after the destruction of the second Temple, is fighting for 
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both survival as a people and a place within secular social 
and political contexts outside of the Promised Land. 

There is, however, a second strain of Judaism that is 
contained within the commentary that follows the expansive 
sense of the Mishna. The rabbis of the Gemara 3 strike a 
very different tone, one that is constrictive and 
isolationist . 

Books written in all languages , etc. [Says the 
Mishna]. [But we have] a teaching, a baraita 
[according to which] a Hebrew verse written in 
Aramaic and an Aramaic verse written in Hebrew 
and the use of Old Hebrew letters do not "make 
the hands impure" [i.e., they strip the text of 
its religious eminence] and [it is thus] as long 
as [the text] is not written in Assyrian [i.e., 
the letters of Classical Hebrew] , in ink and in 
book form. 

The problem, according to the rabbis through an 
informal teaching accepted as authoritative, is that 
translation from Hebrew to Aramaic or from Aramaic to 
Hebrew has already been determined to be unacceptable; the 



3 The rabbinic commentary on the Mishna redacted into the Talmud 
c.650 C.E. 
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translations do not make the hands impure, a sign certain 
that the text is no longer sacred. The only way for the 
text to remain sacred or pure is in its original form, in 
the original Hebrew. This thinking by the rabbis of the 
Gemara is a turning within, one that demands the isolation 
of Jews within a strictly Jewish framework even in the face 
of living as outsiders within a host culture. The 
isolationist posture, much like the stance of the Mishna, 
is tempered by the experience of living as strangers in a 
strange land as well as experience with Christian 
translations of the Tanach 4 that misinterpreted the original 
Hebrew text to conform closely to the Christian mythos 5 . 

The rabbis of the Gemara , after much discussion and 
moderation of positions far too detailed to enter into this 
discussion, ultimately decide on a position of a cautionary 
expansion by adopting the position of Rabbi Shimon ben 



4 The Tanach is the collected canon of Jewish sacred text including 
Torah, the Prophets, and other writings. Sometimes referred to as the 
Bible, the Tanach excludes the Talmud and other sacred writings. 

5 A prime example is found in Genesis 4 9.1 where be ' acharet hayomim 
is translated as "end of days" where a closer English translation would 
be "in the days to come." The passage in question is not a messianic 
prophecy, rather the intent of the verse is to contextualize Jacob's 
legacy for his sons understanding (Plaut, 1981) . 
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Gamliel, the expression of the Halakah (Law) at the end of 
the extensive Talmudic argument: 

Rav Abu said in the name of Rav Yohanan : The 
Halakah agrees with Rabbi Shimon ben Gamliel ' s 
opinion . 

A cautionary expansion as the law? The position adopted by 
the Talmudic rabbis is one that served the Jews of the 
Diaspora well until the Jewish experience was confronted by 
the American experience. The egalitarian American 
experiment emerging from the Modern Project that, when 
linked to a Jewish migration including the poorest and 
least educated members of the Eastern European Jewish 
community, combined to mitigate for an assimilative thrust 
by Jews into American culture. The immigrants were 
Americans by choice. I am suggesting in this paper that 
the Halakah that leans decisively toward acculturation 
rather than assimilation deserves a serious revisiting by 
American Jews. 



The American Jewish Experience: Establishing a Context 
American Jews have spent many of the post World War II 
decades striving to become white people (Brodkin, 1998). 

The need to fit in, to be American, was reflected in Jewish 
education in the 1950's, '60's and '70's. 
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daughters of Eastern European immigrants sent their 
children to religious school, even while being torn between 
multiple discursive loyalties. Post Shoah sensibilities 
raised a specter of guilt for having escaped the slaughter 
because of the foresight of their parents and grandparents 
(cite) . It was, after all, only because of the positive 
act of migration to America that these Jews escaped 
Hitler's wrath. American Jews also displayed a strong 
economic and emotional commitment to the newly independent 
State of Israel (Chiswick, 1999) . Finally, due to success 
in both economic and professional worlds in America 
(Waxman, 1999) Jews generally found themselves more deeply 
committed to the American experiment than even their 
parents . 

The assimilationist drive of American Jews was 
initially fueled by the patterns of Eastern European Jewish 
immigration during the years 1880 through 1920. During 
these years there was an unprecedented movement of people 
from Eastern and Southern Europe to the United States. The 
largest portion of this immigrant group, regardless of 
ethnic origin or religious affiliation, was made up of the 
poorest and least educated of Europeans. The Jews were no 
exception (Hertzberg, 1997). Most of Eastern European, 
Yiddish-speaking Jews that migrated to the United States 
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were unskilled workers. They were also poorly educated in 
both secular and religious matters. They were motivated to 
immigrate by unbearable poverty and virulent anti-Semitism 
in Russia and Poland (Waxman, 1999) . They were religious 
by heritage and superficial affiliation but not by a deep 
commitment to religious practice, most not having the 
benefit of a profound understanding of Torah, Talmud or 
other Jewish learning (Brodkin, 1998; Chiswick, 1999). 
Furthermore, they were politically attached to a socialist 
ideology (Waxman, 1999) . The Jewish immigration to the 
United States left behind their rabbis and a religious 
infrastructure. They also left behind the Jewish 
professional class that remained satisfied in Europe. The 
immigrants themselves were mostly ignorant of the fine 
distinctions made through an in depth study of Judaism. 

Once they arrived in America they were without the tools to 
engage in such a study even if they wanted. The Jewish 
immigrants became closely related to socialist politics in 
the United States. They became leaders in early 20th 
century union activities, organizing the garment workers of 
New York and motion picture projectionists among others 
(Brodkin, 1998 ) . 

The children of this wave of immigrants presented a far 
different picture than did their parents (Brodkin, 1998). 
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While their parents were largely uneducated their children 
were the full beneficiaries of the American commitment to 
public schooling. This first generation of American born 
children of immigrants took advantage of their 
opportunities in school. Many became professionals, 
medical doctors and lawyers while others became 
entrepreneurs building strong businesses, some on an 
international level. While public education was important, 
Jewish education, at least an in depth Jewish education was 
not. The generation of immigrants paid little attention to 
Jewish learning and education other than to pass on a 
celebratory connection to holidays and religious events. 
They were, after all, Americans by choice and Jews by 
heritage; choice ranked first. They were going to become a 
part of the very fabric of their chosen land. 

There were few rabbis and even fewer of the immigrants 
that were well schooled in Torah and Talmud. Judaism in 
America became what could be called "holiday" Judaism. 
Shabbat candles were lit and holidays celebrated but the 
real social connection was to the Landsmanschaften or 
affiliations of immigrants from the same town or 
geographical region in Europe (Brodkin, 1998; Chiswick, 
1999; Fishman, 2000) . The shul , or synagogue, in America 
grew out of the institution of the Landsmanschaften. 
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